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XVI. MARK TWAIN AND DON QUIXOTE 

The purpose of this paper is to trace the influence of 
Cervantes upon Mark Twain, with particular attention to 
the supposedly autobiographical tales Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. 1 

A short digression will be necessary at the outset in order 
to overcome, if possible, an almost universal prejudice. 
The popular notion is that Mark Twain's genius "just 
grew," like Topsy; that he was peculiarly a "self-made" 
man, the term "self-made" being understood to mean 
"lacking in book learning." We like to think that Mark 
Twain, above all other authors, dug into the virgin soil of 
his native country, and brought forth rich treasures which 
could be found nowhere else. We like to say: "What 
genuine American humor! What a true picture of American 
boyhood! Nothing of Europe in Mark Twain! Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn are real Americans!" 

This belief in what might be called the ultra-originality of 
Mark Twain has received support from critic and scholar. 
W. D. Howells observes that Mark Twain's humor is 
"really the least literary of all forms of humor. ... Of 
all the literary men I have known, he was the most unlit- 
erary in his make and manner." It was this supposed lack of 
literary background which caused the late Henry James, that 
redoubtable American exponent of European culture, to 
snub Mark Twain, maintaining that the great American 
humorist was capable of amusing only very primitive per- 
sons. 2 Mark Twain himself lent a certain authority to the 

1 Acknowledgment is made for valuable suggestions received from 
Miss Ida Langdon, of Elmira, New York, as well as from Professor Kenneth 
Colegrove, of Northwestern University. 

* Archibald Henderson, Mark Twain, New York, 1910, p. 74 
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general opinion when he declared that, aside from Joan of 
Arc, his works "needed no preparation, & got none." 3 

It will therefore come as a rude shock to many readers who 
have habitually fled to Mark Twain as a refuge from Euro- 
peanism to know that their favorite drew much of his inspira- 
tion for his most American books from European models; 
that he was in earnest when he declared, in a heated contro- 
versy, that "there is not a single human characteristic which 
can be safely labeled as 'American.' " 4 

To understand the nature of Mark Twain's reading of 
European literature, let us peep for a moment at his lair at 
Quarry Farm, where he used to retire with his family to be 
"hermits and eschew caves and live in the sun." When not 
engaged in writing the adventures of Tom and Huck, he 
could often be detected reading, rereading, studying and 
mulling over, and conning by rote certain beloved authors — 
some English, some translated from the original French, 
Spanish or Italian. Saint-Simon's Memoires he reread 
twenty times, without being suspected by the general 
public. For Casanova he felt an equal admiration. On the 
fly-leaf of Volume I of Saint- Simon, there is the following 
comment in the author's handwriting: "This, & Casnova & 
Pepys, set in parallel columns, could afford a good coup 
d'ceil of French and English high life of the epoch." He 
nearly wore out his two- volume edition of Lecky's History of 
European Morals, while another constant companion was 
Malory's Morte d' Arthur. 

An attempt to make a complete list of the well-worn books 
in Mark Twain's library would carry us far afield. It is 
hoped that -the point is sufficiently established that his 
reading of European literature made up in intensity for 

3 Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain, a Biography (1912), II, p. 1034. 
The facts concerning Mark Twain's reading of Saint-Simon, Casanova, 
Lecky and Malory are all taken from Paine's biography, I, p. 511, and 
III, pp. 1536, 1540. 

'Mark Twain, What Paul Bow get Thinks of Us, in North American 
Review, January, 1895, p. 52. 
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whatever it may have lacked in extensiveness; that he 
was therefore all the more likely to be influenced by his 
favorite authors; and that it is not surprising that he should 
have read Cervantes, albeit that fact has apparently been 
overlooked heretofore. 

It is probable that Mark Twain had begun to read Cer- 
vantes as early as the Innocents Abroad. With Don Quixote 
in mind he relates the strange conduct of the "pilgrims," who 
try to act the parts of Bedouins, and "keep themselves in a 
constant state of Quixotic heroism." "They have their 
hands on their pistols all the time," he writes, "and every 
now and then, when you least expect it, they snatch them 
out and take aim at Bedouins who are not visible and make 
savage passes at other Bedouins who do not exist." 5 

Mark Twain's admiration for Cervantes was destined to 
grow steadily. While he was composing Huckleberry Finn, 
he actually took occasion to put himself on record as choos- 
ing Cervantes as his standard-bearer against Walter Scott 
and the "romantic frauds." The following quotation from 
the Life on the Mississippi forms, as it were, a profession of 
literary faith: 6 

A curious exemplification of the power of a single book for good or 
harm is shown in the effects wrought by 'Don Quixote' and those wrought by 
'Ivanhoe.' The first swept the world's admiration for the mediaeval chiv- 
alry-silliness out of existence; and the other restored it. As far as our 
South is concerned, the good work done by Cervantes is pretty nearly a dead 
letter, so effectually has Scott's pernicious influence undermined it.' 

J Innocents Abroad, Authorized Edition, II, p. 304. 

• The close interrelation between Huckleberry Finn and the Life on the 
Mississippi is very obvious. In one of the early chapters of the Life on the 
Mississippi Mark Twain refers to Huckleberry Finn, making a long quotation 
from that romance. Paine has also noted that the Darnell-Watson feud, 
described in the Life on the Mississippi, furnished the model for the Granger- 
ford-Shepherdson feud in Huckleberry Finn. (See Paine, op. cit., II, p. 796.) 

7 Life on the Mississippi, p. 349. It should be noted that Mark Twain, 
admirer of "old Sir Thomas Malory's enchanting book," did not give up 
his own love for the "mediaeval chivalry-silliness" without an inner struggle. 
At the time of his first visit to England, he went into raptures over "the 
stately city walls, the castellated gates, the ivy-grown, foliage-sheltered, most 
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It is therefore not astonishing to find that there is a 
striking parallel between the plots of Don Quixote, on the 
one hand, and of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, on the 
other. 

It will be recalled that Don Quixote, confined to his 
house, has read so many romances of chivalry that he feels 
irresistibly inclined to play the r61es of his heroes, wear the 
armor of a knight, take a title — that of the Knight of the 
Rueful Face — rescue captive princesses, and redress wrongs. 
The humor of the romance lies in the contrast between the 
matter of fact philosophy of Sancho Panza and the romantic 
spirit of Don Quixote. Usually Sancho Panza attempts to 
dissuade his companion from acts of folly. The hero replies 
that things must be done according to the books. 

For the man Don Quixote Mark Twain substitutes the 
boy Tom Sawyer. Tom is a romantic youth, who has 
read a great many exciting tales, and desires to play the 
r61es of his heroes. By day he would be general of an army. 
By night he would turn longing glances upon the curtain of a 
second-story window, lighted by the dull glow of a candle, 
to see if the sacred presence of his Adored Unknown is there. 
In company with his more prosaic chum, Huck Finn, he has 
witnessed a murder committed by Injun Joe. He makes 
Huck write, in blood, a pledge to secrecy, after the manner of 
the books. We find him also playing the r61es of Robin 
Hood, Friar Tuck, and the Sheriff of Nottingham with his 

noble and picturesque ruin of St. Mary's Abbey, suggesting their date, say 
five hundred years ago, in the heart of Crusading times and the glory of 
English chivalry and romance." (Paine, op. cit., I, pp. 485-486.) Paine 
tells us that this scoffer at romance was always possessed with the desire to 
follow out two fiction schemes: (1) A "long period of dream existence during 
a brief moment of sleep;" (2) "the story of a mysterious visitant from 
another realm." (See Paine, op. cit., Ill, p. 1515, and elsewhere.) The 
second plot was carried out in the Mysterious Stranger, which appeared 
posthumously because the author's reputation as a humorist made it 
difficult for him to publish so serious a book during his lifetime. The 
extent to which his conscious imitation of Cervantes was responsible for the 
repression of his romantic instinct would make an interesting study. 
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comrade Joe Harper. Occasionally he aspires to be a pirate, 
and gives to himself the title of the Black Avenger of the 
Spanish Main; to Huck that of the Red-Handed; to Joe 
Harper that of the Terror of the Seas, all names taken from 
"his favorite literature." 8 Tom and Huck finally have a 
real adventure, and capture a hidden treasure. 

In Huckleberry Finn, we find Tom Sawyer's "Gang" taking 
a very dark oath, concocted from his books. The boys plan 
to abduct some of their friends and allow them to be ran- 
somed, as happens in pirate stories. They charge Quixoti- 
cally upon some Spanish merchants and "A-rabs," who turn 
out to be a Sunday-school picnic. Huck Finn escapes from 
home, and goes down the Mississippi River in a raft with 
the runaway negro Jim. After various adventures, Huck 
and Jim arrive at the house of Tom's Aunt Sally, and are 
soon joined by Tom himself. The boys decide to rescue 
Jim, who is hiding in a cabin. Huck Finn, the practical 
minded, would liberate the prisoner in the simplest manner 
possible. Tom Sawyer rebels, because things are not 
done that way in the books. Jim must be dug out of prison, 
like Edmond Dantes, and other heroes about whom he is 
forever reading. 

Much of the humor of the book lies in the contrast between 
the romantic spirit of Tom and the matter of fact attitude of 
Huck. 

Thus we have on the one hand a boy, who reads about 
pirates and robbers, and imagines himself in the roles of his 
favorite heroes. On the other hand, we have a man, who 
behaves in the same manner regarding romances of chivalry. 
Tom Sawyer has his counterpart, the matter of fact Huck 
Finn. Don Quixote's counterpart is the prosaic Sancho 
Panza. The humor of Mark Twain, as well as of Cervantes, 
lies to a great extent in the contrast between imaginative 
and unimaginative characters. 

8 The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Chapter xiii. 
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"But," one may interpose, "are not Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer 'autobiographical' novels? 9 Is not the 
character Tom Sawyer really Mark Twain himself, with a 
few episodes from the lives of his boon companions thrown 
in, for good measure? Is not the character Huck Finn really 
a vagabond by the name of Tom Blankenship? As for the 
resemblance between the 'autobiography' of Mark Twain 
and the 'fiction' of Cervantes, is that not fortuitous?" 

To answer this question, it is necessary to compare, in 
some detail, the boy Mark Twain with the boy Tom Sawyer; 
the boy Tom Blankenship with the boy Huck Finn. We 
must determine whether any considerable alterations of the 
original characters were made by our author, and whether 
these alterations were made because of the influence of 
Cervantes. 

A great deal hinges on the extraordinary amount of reading 
done by that phenomenal boy, Tom Sawyer. His proto- 
type, Mark Twain, was not addicted to excessive reading 
during his boyhood. 10 What his biographer calls the 
"turning point" of his career did not come until he was 
apprenticed to Joseph P. Ament, owner of the Missouri 
Courier. One day young Clemens happened to pick up a 
stray leaf from a volume about Joan of Arc. A few years 
before, he would have paid no attention to it, but his intel- 
lectual appetite had been whetted by his connection with the 
printing trade. Eagerly he read the tale of the "maid" in 
her cage at Rouen, defying the ruffian English soldiery, and 
his taste for reading — especially for historical works — 
never deserted him afterwards. 11 

The period of Mark Twain's life which corresponds to the 
boyhood of Tom Sawyer was distinctly before the "turning 
point" and the apprenticeship. It was then that he neg- 
lected reading, and hated school above everything else. 
He hated it worse than church, which, in Tom's phrase, 

9 A. B. Paine, op. tit., I, pp. 53, 54. See A. Henderson, op. tit., p. 70. 
10 A. B. Paine, op. tit., I, p. 80. 
"ZWrf.p. 81. 
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"ain't worth shucks." 12 When summoned by his mother to 
the bedside of his dead father, he sobbed: "I will promise 
anything, if you won't make me go to school! Anything!" 13 

Let us contrast Mark Twain's early hatred for literature 
and learning with the zest for reading, quite comparable to 
that of Don Quixote, which is manifested by Tom Sawyer. 
There is evidence in Tom Sawyer that the hero has read — 
and practically memorized — stories of Robin Hood, Friar 
Tuck, Guy of Gisborne, Much the Miller's son, and 
the Sheriff of Nottingham; has learned by heart portions of 
seafaring tales; has some acquaintance with American 
history, especially the colonial period, and has probably 
dipped into Lecky's History of European Morals. 1 * In 
Huckleberry Finn the list of careful reading is considerably 
extended. Tom has evidently assimilated in careful fashion 
the Lady of the Lake, Don Quixote, the lives of Benvenuto 
Cellini, Baron Trenck, and Casanova, the Arabian Nights, 
le Comte de Monte Cristo, and le Vicomte de Bragelonne. He 
talks familiarly about Henry of Navarre, and about the 
attempted flight of Louis XVI. He has read more about 
heraldry than most men in middle life. Here are his words, 
as reported by that accomplished savant, Huck Finn: "On 
the scutcheon we'll have a bend or in the dexter base, a 
saltire murrey in the fess, with a dog, couchant, for common 
charge, and under his foot a chain embattled, for slavery, 
with a chevron vert in a chief engrailed, and three invected 
lines on a field azure, with the nombril points rampant on a 
dancette indented; crest, a runaway nigger, sable, with his 
bundle over his shoulders on a bar sinister; and a couple of 
gules for supporters, which is you and me; motto, Maggiore 
fretta, minore atto. Got it out of a book — means the more 
haste the less speed." 

When we come to Tom Sawyer Abroad we find that the 
author's didacticism is actually offensive. The hero, who 

12 A. B. Paine, op. cit., p. 69. 

"Ibid., p. 75. 

14 Tom Sawyer, Chapter xiii. 
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is forever reading the works of the detested Walter Scott, 16 
seems perfectly familiar with Ivankoe and the "paynim"; 17 
talks learnedly about sectants, chronometers, 18 mirages, 
longitude and time, comets, etc., and pronounces this 
discourse on the Sahara Desert, all before reaching the age 
of fifteen years: 19 

". . . From New York to the Pacific is 2,600 miles. From one end of 
the Great Desert to the other is 3,200. The United States contains 3,600,000 
square miles, the Desert contains 4,162,000. With the Desert's bulk you 
could cover up every last inch of the United States, and in under where 
the edges projected out, you could tuck England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Denmark, and all Germany. Yes, sir, you could hide the home of the 
brave and all of them countries clean out of sight under the Great Sahara, 
and you would still have 2,000 square miles of sand left." 20 

Rather good, is it not, for a lad who spends his time playing 
"hookey" from school, so that he may give "Painkiller" 
to the cat? 

Even Huck appears to have become infected, at an early 
age, with the desire for reading, in spite of early discour- 
agements. At the outset, it is true, he was disposed to run 
away after having attended school most of the time for 
three or four months, and learned the multiplication table 
"up to six times seven is thirty-five." 21 Despite his early 
association with that inveterate reader, Tom Sawyer, he 
felt no interest whatever in history. It is true that when 
he first heard the story of Moses and the "Bulrushers" he 
was "in a sweat to find out all about him." 22 On learning 
that Moses had been dead a considerable time, he imme- 
diately became disgusted because he "didn't take no stock 
in dead people." Nevertheless, the situation had altered 
materially by the time that Huck was aboard the raft 

15 The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. New Edition, Chapter xxxviii, p. 
358. 

18 Tom Sawyer Abroad, p. 18. 

17 Ibid, p. 14. ll Huckleberry Finn, Chapter iv, p. 

» Ibid, p. 55. 21. 

>• Ibid, p. 14. a Ibid, Chapter i, p. 2. 

86 Ibid, pp. 88, 89. 
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with the runaway negro Jim. Huck seems to have remem- 
bered with interest everything that the widow had told 
him about Solomon the wise, with his thousand wives, 
dead though that hero was. He was frankly disgusted with 
the attitude of Jim. "I never see such a nigger," he ex- 
claimed. "He was the most down on Solomon of any 
nigger I ever see." 23 

So Huck tried some of the other princes in his repertory, 
such as Louis XVI "that got his head cut off in France 
long time ago"; his son "the dolphin, that would a been king, 
but they took and shut him up in jail, and some say he 
died there." Then he proceeded to teach Jim "Polly-voo- 
franzy" and some of the other "jabber" which he had got 
"out of a book." 24 

It was no very serious matter, however, to represent Huck 
Finn as an occasional reader of "historical" literature known 
to Mark Twain only after the "turning point." The signi- 
ficant change was to attribute to him a matter of fact, instead 
of a poetic nature. The original Tom Blankenhip, social 
outcast that he was, had the mind of a seer. Twice he 
dreamed of hidden treasure, and so vivid was his imagination 
that he believed his dreams to be true. His faith spread to 
the other boys of the "Gang," who dug in two different 
places, under his direction, to find the money. 25 In Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer, as has been observed, Mark 
Twain makes of Huck a sort of Sancho Panza, who attempts 
by common sense reasoning to put a damper on the fancies 
of his Quixotic playmate, Tom. 

In the case of Tom the alteration of his character to make 
of him an inveterate reader, instead of a hater of books, was 
an essential change in order to follow the model of Don 
Quixote. For Tom reading is no mere incident, as it is for 
Huck; he has gone wild over his books, and desires, like Don 

a Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xiv, p. 109. 

* Ibid, p. 110. 

26 A. B. Paine, op. cii., I, p. 62. 
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Quixote, to see the r61es of his favorite heroes acted out, to 
the utmost detail. 

Tom has been reading the life of Benvenuto Cellini, who, 
while in the prison of S. Angelo, made a rope from the 
sheets of his bed; 26 of Baron Trenck, who twisted the hair of 
his mattress into a rope, in order to make a ladder; 27 of 
Casanova, who made a rope from a mattress, towels and 
cover. He has read also in le Comte de Monte Cristo how 
Abbe Faria made a rope by unraveling his shirts, and the 
sheets of his bed. 28 He feels that the imprisoned darkey Jim 
must have a rope-ladder. To the protests of Huck he con- 
stantly replies in this vein: "You don't know anything 
about it. . . . They all do . . ." 29 "Why, hain't you 
ever read any books at all? — Baron Trenck, nor Casanova, 

26 La vita di Benvenuto Cellini, B. Eianchi edition, Florence (1903), I, 
cvi, pp. 229, 230. 

27 The Life of Baron Frederic Trenck, translated from the German by 
Thomas Holcroft, Providence (1808), p. 18. Cf. Giacomo Girolamo 
Casanova de Seingalt, Historia della miafuga delle prigioni delta republica di 
Venezia detle "le Piombi," traduzione e prefazione di Salv. di Giacomo, 
Milan (1911), II, p. 127. 

28 Alexandre Dumas pere, le Comte de Monte Cristo, Chapter v. 

Mark Twain's interest in Dumas dates back to the pilgrimage of the 
"Innocents." He writes: "We hired a sailboat and a guide and made an 
excursion to one of the small islands in the harbor to visit the Castle d'lf . . . 
We saw the damp, dismal cells in which two of Dumas's heroes passed their 
confinement — heroes of 'Monte Cristo.' It was here that the brave Abb6 
wrote a book with his own blood; with a pen made of a piece of iron hoop, 
and by the light of a lamp made of shreds of cloth soaked in grease obtained 
from his food; and then dug through the thick wall with some trifling instru- 
ment which he wrought himself out of a stray piece of iron or table cutlery, 
and freed DantSs from his chains. . ." (Innocents Abroad, I, pp. 144, 
146). He continues: "They showed us the noisome cell where the cele- 
brated 'Iron Mask' — that ill-starred brother of a hard-hearted King of 
France — was confined for a season, before he went to hide the strange 
mystery of his life from the curious in the dungeons of St. Marguerite. 
The place had a far greater interest for us than it could have had if we had 
known beyond all question who the Iron Mask was, what his history had 
been, and why this most unusual punishment had been meted out to him. 
. . ." (Ibid, I, p. 147). 

29 Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxv, p. 333. 
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nor Benvenuto Chelleeny, nor Henri IV nor none of them 
heroes?" 30 But Huck merely protests that Jim "ain't got no 
use for a rope ladder." 31 

Tom has read how Baron Trenck notched a penknife and 
sawed through iron bars; how Abbe Faria dug through stone 
walls with the iron handle of a sauce pan. He insists that 
Jim use case knives for digging the foundations from under 
his cabin-prison. When Huck proposes to use shovels 
instead, Tom turns on him, "looking pitying enough to 
make a body cry, and says: 

"Huck Finn, did you ever hear of a prisoner having picks and shovels, 
and all them modern conveniences in his wardrobe to dig himself out with?" 32 

Baron Trenck has tamed a mouse so that it will play with 
him. 33 As a matter of fact, this exploit was a trifle "irregular," 
as Casanova had objected to the rats, large as rabbits, which 
inhabited his prison. 34 But Tom orders Jim to set a new 
departure, and tame a rattlesnake so that it will sleep with 
him. When poor Jim protests, Tom urges: 

"Jim, don't act so foolish. A prisoner's got to have some kind of a 
dumb pet, and if a rattlesnake hain't ever been tried, why there's more 
glory to be gained in being the first to ever try it than any other way you 
could ever think of to save your life." 

"Why, Mars Tom, I doan' want no sich glory," Jim explains. "Snake 
take 'n bite Jim's head off, den whah is de glory? No sah, I doan' want no 
sich doin's." 36 

Abbe Faria wrote a Traite sur la possibility d'une monarchie 
g&nerale en Italie on two shirts. 36 Tom directs Jim to write 
a journal on a shirt. Jim may also write "any little common 
mysterious message to let the world know where he's cap- 
tivated ... on the bottom of a tin plate with a fork and 

30 Huckleberry Finn, p. 331. » Monte Crislo, Chapter iv. 

31 Ibid, p. 333. 
''Ibid, p. 337. 

33 Life of Baron Trenck, p. 94. 
31 Casanova, op. cit., I, p. 26. 
85 Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxviii, p. 362. 
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throw it out of the window. The Iron Mask always done 
that, and it's a blame good way, too." 37 

Baron Trenck pricked his fingers, and wrote with blood. 38 
Abbe Faria used blood for red ink. For ordinary ink, he 
employed soot from an old chimney, moistened with wine. 39 
Jim is told to use ink made from iron rust, moistened with 
tears or blood. 

Abbe" Faria made pens from the heads of whitings served 
on fast days. 40 Jim is to construct a pen from an old 
pewter spoon or a piece of old iron barrel-hoop. He is not 
permitted to follow Huck's suggestion and pull a feather out 
of a goose, thus making a far better pen. That " 'ain't 
regular,' " explains Tom. 41 

Benvenuto Cellini's rope-ladder was too short. He fell into 
a moat, breaking his leg, when he attempted to escape from 
the castle of S. Angelo. 42 

Jim's rope-ladder must be nineteen feet short, and Tom 
laments the absence of a moat, where Jim may properly 
break his leg. 43 

In addition, Tom wants somebody spying around to give 

87 Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxv, p. 335. 

* 8 Life of Baron Trench, p. 74. 

89 Monte Crislo, Chapter iv. Cf. Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxv, p. 
334. 

The following tricks borrowed by Dumas from Casanova do not appear 
in Huckleberry Finn. Casanova persuades his jailer to serve Lucca oil on his 
salad, and saves the oil for a lamp. Abb6 Faria separates the grease from 
his meat, and makes an oil. Casanova feigns a toothache, and thus per- 
suades the guard to bring him a pumice stone. Abbfi Faria feigns a skin 
disease, and thus obtains sulphur, ostensibly for treatment, really for 
matches. Casanova uses a steel buckle to strike a light. Abbfi Faria 
strikes a light on burnt linen, with two pebbles. — Casanova, op. cit., I, p. 
64. Cf. Monte Cristo, Chapter v. Silvio Pellico also writes with blood, 
during his imprisonment, using a pin as a pen. — Le mie prigioni, ed. Egidio 
Bellorini, Milan, 1907, p. 10 (Chapter v). 

40 Monte Cristo, Chapter iv. 

41 Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxv, p. 334. 
48 Benvenuto Cellini, op. cit., I, cix, p. 237. 
43 Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxv, p. 332. 
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the alarm when Jim attempts to escape, because "when 
Louis XVI. was going to light out from the Tooleries a 
servant-girl done it." 44 

Mark Twain is not satisfied to represent his hero as an 
enthusiastic reader, after the manner of Don Quixote. 
Much of the dialogue between Tom and Huck over the 
matter of following the books is almost verbatim the regular 
argument between Don Quixote and his squire. " 'If I was 
as ignorant as you I'd keep still,' " says Tom. 45 " 'Why, 
it's perfectly ridiculous.' " " 'You don't seem to know 
anything, somehow — perfect saphead.' " 46 " 'How you talk, 
you better say; you don't know anything about it.' " 47 
" 'Hain't you ever read any books at all?' " 48 " 'It ain't 
no use trying to learn you nothing, Huck.' " 49 Don Quix- 
ote's refrain is: " 'How little thou knowest about it . . . 
and this would have been made clear to thee, hadst thou 
read as many histories as I have . . . .' " 60 " 'Listen, 
Sancho, ... I swear that thou has 1 the least understanding 
of any squire on earth, present or past.' " 51 " 'How little 
thou knowest about chivalry, Sancho.' " 52 " 'I have told 
thee already, Sancho, that on the subject of adventures 
thou knowest little.' " 53 " 'It is easy to see that thou art 
not used to this business of adventures. . . .' " 54 

44 Huckleberry Finn, Chapter xxxix, p. 369. 

46 Ibid, Chapter xxxv, p. 334. 
" Ibid, Chapter iii, p. 20. 

47 Ibid, Chapter xxxv, p. 333. 
4 *Ibid, p. 331. 

« Ibid, p. 339. 

60 The Complete Works of Miguel de Cervantes, edited by James Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly, translated by John Ormsby, Glasgow (1901), Don Quixote, 
Vol. I, Chapter x, p. 73. 

" Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, ed. D. Diego Clemencfn (1910), I, Chapter x, p. 158. The 
translation is my own, no other being available to me. Elsewhere I have 
followed Ormsby. 

62 Ormsby, op. cit., I, Chapter xviii, p. 121. 

63 Ibid, I, Chapter viii, p. 62. 

64 Ibid, I, Chapter viii, p. 59. 
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If Tom calls Huck 'ridiculous' because of his unwillingness 
to accept the authority of the books, so does Don Quixote 
laugh at the ignorance of Sancho Panza. "Don Quixote 
could not help laughing at his squire's simplicity." 65 

Not only is there a general imitation of Don Quixote in 
Huckleberry Finn, but there is also a direct imitation of 
one or two episodes from Don Quixote. In Chapter III 
of Huckleberry Finn we learn that Tom, doubtless borrowing 
an idea from the Lady of the Lake, "sent a boy to run about 
town with a blazing stick, which he called a slogan (which 
was the sign for the Gang to get together). . . ." He 
induced the "Gang" to set an ambush for a crowd of Span- 
iards and "A-rabs," camels and elephants, all loaded down 
with "di'monds," and guarded by only four hundred soldiers. 
Huck says: " 'When we got the word we rushed out of the 
woods and down the hill. But there warn't no Spaniards 
and A-rabs, and there warn't no camels nor no elephants. 
It warn't anything but a Sunday-school picnic and only a 
primer class at that. We busted it up, and chased the 
children up the hollow; but we never got anything but some 
doughnuts and jam ... I didn't see no di'monds, and I 
told Tom Sawyer so. He said there was loads of them there, 
anyway; and he said there was A-rabs there, too, and 
elephants and things. I said, why couldn't we see them, 
then? He said if I warn't so ignorant, but had read a book 
called Don Quixote, I would know without asking. He said 
it was all done by enchantment. He said there was hundreds 
of soldiers there, and elephants and treasure, and so on, but 
we had enemies which he called magicians, and they turned 
the whole thing into an infant Sunday-school, just out of 
spite. I said, all right; then the thing for us to do was to go 
for the magicians. Tom Sawyer said I was a numskull.' " M 

In Part I, Chapter XVIII, Don Quixote imagines that a 
herd of sheep, which he sees approaching, is really a motley 

65 Ormsby, op. cit., I, Chapter viii, p. 60. 

66 Huckleberry Finn, Chapter iii, pp. 18, 19. 
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army of Arabs, Spaniards, Christians and pagans. He 
attacks the sheep, and the shepherds repulse him, using their 
slings. Don Quixote explains that his enemy, the magician, 
has turned the armies into sheep, for spite. In the next 
chapter, there is the story of an assault upon a funeral pro- 
cession, the monks being put to rout, and the booty cap- 
tured by Don Quixote consisting of a few baskets of provi- 
sions, which the mourners brought with them. To these 
two episodes Mark Twain doubtless added a few details 
about "di'monds" from the "robber books" to which he 
constantly refers. 

Tom Sawyer is much more truly autobiographical than 
Huckleberry Finn. In Tom Sawyer, however, the hero 
insists upon following the models found in the books. " 'They 
all do' " is the supreme reason for everything. 

" 'Why, I can't do that, it ain't in the book,' " he protests. 57 
" 'I can't fall; that ain't the way it is in the book.' " 58 
" 'What does he (the hermit) put sackcloth and ashes on 
his head for?' " inquires Huck. 

" '/ dono. But they've got to do it. Hermits always 
do.' " 6S > 

" 'What do you kiss for?' " asks Becky. 
" 'Well, they always do that,' " answers Tom. 60 
The boys play the parts of Robin Hood and Guy of 
Gisborne, in Sherwood Forest. When Joe Harper falters, 
Tom prompts him, for they talked "by the book, from 
memory." 61 Joe Harper refuses to fall dead. Tom explains 
that the book says, 'Then with one backhanded stroke slew 
he poor Guy of Guisborne.' So Joe has to receive the blow, 
and fall. 

The Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court was begun 
shortly after the publication of Huckleberry Finn and the 

67 Tom Sawyer, Chapter viii, p. 79. 

68 Ibid, p. 78. 

59 Bid, Chapter xiii, p. 118. 

60 Ibid, Chapter vi, p. 60. 
M Ibid, Chapter vii. 
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Life on the Mississippi, a fact which is of some importance 
in the consideration of literary influences upon Mark Twain. 62 
It is significant that in the Connecticut Yankee the author 
refers repeatedly to the books which played an important 
r61e in the concluding chapters of Huckleberry Finn. In one 
passage he exclaims: "There was to be nothing finer or 
sweeter in the life of even Benvenuto Cellini, that rough-hewn 
saint, ten centuries later." 63 Chapter XVIII of the Con- 
necticut Yankee, entitled "In the Queen's Dungeons," is sug- 
gestive of the narrative of Jim's imprisonment. The author 
mentions here Casanova's tale about the "dismemberment 
of Louis XV's poor awkward enemy," and remarks of the 
Queen: "So here she was, forecasting the veritable history 
of future prisoners of the Castle d'lf without knowing it." 64 
It is true that in the Connecticut Yankee there is no such 
direct reference to Don Quixote as may be found in Huckle- 
berry Finn. The fundamental thesis, the satire upon 
chivalry and chivalrous romances, is, however, clearly 
borrowed from Cervantes. 65 In pursuance of this theme 
Mark Twain is willing even to satirize a beloved volume for 
which his true feeling is expressed in the affectionate phrase 
"old Sir Thomas Malory's enchanting book." 66 Indeed, he 
assumes in the Connecticut Yankee exactly the attitude of 
the "blanketers" of Cervantes, who were "fellows who would 
not have cared two farthings for Don Quixote, even had he 
been really one of the knights-errant of the Round Table." 67 

82 The Connecticut Yankee was formally begun in 1886, but Mark Twain 
was already taking notes for the novel in 1884. (See Paine, op. cit., II, p. 
791.) 

83 A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, Chapter xvii, p. 131. 

84 Ibid, Chapter xviii, p. 145. 

85 "Howells likened him to Cervantes, laughing Spain's chivalry away." 
(Paine, op. cit., II, p. 891.) 

88 Connecticut Yankee, p. 12. Paine deplores the author's attack on 
Malory, and challenges the validity of Howells's comparison. (Op. cit., 
II, p. 891). For Mark Twain's attachment to Malory, see ibid, III, pp. 
1320 and 1540, and especially II, p. 790. 

87 Don Quixote, I, Chapter xvii, p. 120. 
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In a certain sense, Mark Twain's mode of attack is similar 
to that of Cervantes. Alisande ("Sandy"), speaking now the 
words of Malory, now a quasi-antique version of Lecky's 
History of European Morals, represents the romantic side, 
like Don Quixote, quoting from his romances of chivalry. 
The Yankee, making fun of Malory and "Lecky," plays the 
rdle of a glorified Sanch'o Panza. 68 

The following excerpt will illustrate the author's method of 
ridiculing Malory: 69 

"So they two departed and rode into a great forest. And — " 

"Which two?" 

"Sir Gawaine and Sir Uwaine. And so they came to an abbey of monks, 
and there were well lodged. So on the morn they heard their masses in the 
abbey, and so they rode forth till they came to a great forest; then was 

68 The Yankee's lively intelligence makes it seem unfair to compare him 
to Sancho Panza, but it was evidently the author's intention to represent 
him as an "ignoramus." As he observed to Dan Beard: " 'You know 
. . . this Yankee of mine has neither the refinement nor the weakness of a 
college education; he is a perfect ignoramus; he is boss of a machine shop; 
he can build a locomotive or a Colt's revolver, he can put up and run a 
telegraph line, but he's an ignoramus nevertheless . . .' " (Paine, op. cit., 
II, pp. 887, 888). 

69 Though a large part of the materials in the book is taken from Malory 
and Lecky, the author draws in numerous places on his own works. In 
Chapter xxxviii (pp. 344, 345), e. g., we find Arthur, enslaved and dressed 
in rags, being derided for his pretentions of royal blood, just as the Prince, 
in The Prince and the Pauper, is hooted by the mob. Another version of the 
story of the changeling boy is found in Pudd'nhead Wilson, Chapter xxi. 
The court scene in this chapter of Pudd'nhead Wilson is similar to that in 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, which appeared in the same year. 

The fundamental conception of The Prince and the Pauper, as well as of 
the episode of King Arthur in rags, doubtless came from one of Mark 
Twain's recurrent dreams. Often he had the familiar dream of appearing 
scantily clothed in a public place, but he adds: " 'Sometimes in that dream 
I am dressed like a tramp instead of being in my night clothes.' " He 
explains the worst part of his embarrassment thus: " T take hold of some 
man and whisper to him, "I am Mark Twain;" but that does not improve it, 
for immediately I can hear him whispering to the others, "He says he is 
Mark Twain," and they all look at me a good deal more suspiciously than 
before, and I can see they don't believe it, and that it was a mistake to 
make that impression.' " (Paine, op. cit., Ill, pp. 1368, 1369.) 
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Sir Gawaine ware, in a valley by a turret, of twelve fair damsels, and two 
knights armed on great horses, and the damsels went to and fro by a tree. 
And then was Sir Gawaine ware how there hung a white shield on that tree, 
and ever as the damsels came by it they spit upon it, and some threw mire 
upon the shield — " 

"Now, if I hadn't seen the like myself in this country, Sandy, I wouldn't 
believe it. But I've seen it, and I can just see those creatures now, parading 
before that shield and acting like that. . . .""> 

A good example of Mark Twain's parody of Lecky is 
found in the tale of the "Holy Fountain": 



History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, by Wil- 
liam Hartpole Lecky (1883), II, 
pp. Ill, 112. 

He (St. Simeon Stylites) had 
bound a rope around him so that 
it became imbedded in his flesh, 
which putrefied around it. 'A 
horrible stench, intolerable to the 
spectators, exhaled from his body, 
and worms dropped from him 
whenever he moved, and they filled 
his bed. . . .' From every quar- 
ter pilgrims of every degree 
thronged to do him homage. A 
crowd of prelates followed him to 
the grave. ... The general 



A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur's Court, XXI, pp. 173, 174. 

" '. . . Of old time there lived 
there an abbot and his monks. 
Belike were none in the world 
more holy than these; for they 
gave themselves to study of pious 
books, and spoke not the one to 
the other, or indeed to any, and 
ate decayed herbs and naught 
thereto, and slept hard, and prayed 
much, and washed never; also 
they wore the same garment 
until it fell from their bodies 
through age and decay. Right 
so came they to be known of all 



'"'Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xv, pp. 114-115. Cf. Morte d' Arthur, 
IV, Chapter xvi, end. The entire quotation from the Morte d 'Arthur is 
from IV, Chapter xvi (end) to Chapter xviii. 

In all at least a dozen pages in the Connecticut Yankee are word for 
word quotations from Malory. In the WORD OF EXPLANATION, the 
story of HOW SIR LAUNCELOT SLEW TWO GIANTS, AND MADE A 
CASTLE FREE is taken, with some omissions, from Morte d' Arthur, VI, 
Chapter xi. The old man's tale, Chapter iii, pp. 33-35, is from Morte 
A' Arthur, I, Chapter xxv. The "novice's report" of the tournament, Chap- 
ter ix, pp. 72-74, is taken with slight omissions from Morte d 'Arthur, VII, 
Chapter xxviii. Chapter xix of the Connecticut Yankee, which Mark Twain 
acknowledges to be "borrowed, language and all," from Malory (Connecticut 
Yankee, p. 156, note) is from Morte d' Arthur, IV, Chapter xxiv. The 
"newspaper" account of Arthur's death is quoted from Morte d' Arthur, 
XXI, Chapter iv. 
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voice of mankind pronounced him 
to be the highest model of a 
Christian saint. . . . 

It was related of one monastery 
in the desert, that the monks 
suffered greatly from want of 
water to drink; but at the prayer 
of the abbot Theodosius a copious 
stream was produced. But soon 
some monks, tempted by the 
abundant supply, diverged from 
their old austerity, and persuaded 
the abbot to avail himself of the 
stream for the construction of a 
bath. The bath was made. Once, 
and once only, did the monks 
enjoy their ablutions, when the 
stream ceased to flow. Prayers, 
tears, and fastings were in vain. 
A whole year passed. At last the 
abbot destroyed the bath, which 
was the object of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and the waters flowed 
afresh. 



the world by reason of these holy 
austerities, and visited by rich and 
poor, and reverenced. . . .' " 

" 'But always there was lack of 
water there. Whereas, upon a 
time, the holy abbot prayed, and 
for answer a great stream of clear 
water burst forth by miracle in a 
desert place. Now were the fickle 
monks tempted of the Fiend, and 
they wrought with their abbot 
unceasingly by beggings and be- 
seechings that he would construct 
a bath; and when he was become 
aweary and might not resist more, 
he said have ye your will, then, 
and granted that they asked. 
Now mark thou what 'tis to for- 
sake the ways of purity, the 
which He loveth, and wanton with 
such as be worldly and an offense. 
These monks did enter into the 
bath and come thence washed as 
white as snow; and lo, in that 
moment His sign appeared, in 
miraculous rebuke! for His 
insulted waters ceased to flow, 
and utterly vanished away.' " 

" 'They fared mildly, Sandy, 
considering how that kind of 
crime is regarded in this coun- 
try.* " 

" 'Belike; but it was their first 
sin; and they had been of perfect 
life for long, and differing in 
naught from the angels. Prayers, 
tears, torturings of the flesh, all 
was vain to beguile that water to 
flow again. . . . And so upon a 
time, after year and day, the 
good abbot destroyed the bath. 
And behold, His anger was in that 
moment appeased; and the waters 
gushed richly forth again. . . .'" 
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Lecky, op. cit., II. p. 112. Connecticut Yankee, Chapter XXII, 

p. 191. 
A spectator attempted to number I timed him with a stop-watch, 

these rapid motions, but desisted and he made 1,244 revolutions in 

from weariness when he had count- 24 minutes and 46 seconds, 

ed 1,244. 

Imitation of Don Quixote is not confined to the ridicule of 
Malory, and to the garbled extracts from Lecky. Apparently 
there are also reminiscences of Don Quixote in some of the 
episodes of the Connecticut Yankee. Don Quixote, it will be 
recalled, had the greatest difficulty in eating and drinking 
with his armor on. Finally the landlord came to the rescue, 
hollowing out a reed, through which the knight errant's wine 
was poured into his mouth. 71 Mark Twain's hero, com- 
pelled to wear armor, gets into a perspiration, and begins to 
itch. In vain he tries to scratch through the iron of the hel- 
met, while, to make matters worse, a fly gets through 
the bars and settles on his nose. Finally Alisande ("Sandy") 
comes to the rescue, relieving him of his helmet, and pouring 
water down inside his armor. 72 

71 ... . But a laughable sight it was to see him eating, for having his 
helmet on and the beaver up, he could not with his own hands put anything 
into his mouth unless some one else placed it there, and this service one of the 
ladies rendered him. But to give him anything to drink was impossible, 
or would have been so had not the landlord bored a reed, and putting one 
end in his mouth poured the wine into him through the other; all which he 
bore with patience rather than sever the ribbons of his helmet. (Don 
Quixote, I, ii, p. 29.) 

72 Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xii, p. 95. This episode, in which 
Mark Twain approaches Cervantes more closely than anywhere else in the 
novel, was the germ of the whole story. Paine tells us that the first entry in 
the author's notebook for the Connecticut Yankee was: "Dream of being a 
knight-errant in armor in the Middle Ages. Have the notions and habits, 
though, of the present day mixed w'th necessities of that. No pockets in 
the armor. No way to manage certain requirements of nature. Can't 
scratch. Cold in the head and can't blow. Can't get a handkerchief; can't 
use iron sleeve; iron gets red-hot in the sun; leaks in the rain; gets white with 
frost and freezes me solid in winter; makes disagreeable clatter when I enter 
church. Can't dress or undress myself. Always getting struck by light- 
ning. Fall down and can't get up." (Paine, op. cit., II, 791.) 
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"Sandy's" ogres are changed by enchantment to starveling 
swineherds, just as Don Quixote's giants, etc., prove to be 
shepherds. 73 "Sandy's" castle is likewise changed to a 
pigsty, with a wattled fence around it, just as Don Quixote's 
castles invariably prove to be ordinary taverns. 74 

A certain type of humor, depending for its effect upon the 
misunderstanding of terms, especially 'slang, is common to 
the Connecticut Yankee and to Don Quixote. It would be 
rash to infer that we have here another example of literary 
influence, but at least we have evidence of a kinship of 
spirit between Mark Twain and Cervantes. 75 

The following extracts from the conversation of the Yankee 
and "Sandy" will serve to illustrate the style of humor in 
question: 

"Where do they hang out?" 

"Where do they hang out?" 

Yes, where do they live?" 

'Ah, I understood thee not. That I will tell thee eftsoons. . . ." 
"Don't forget the cowboys, Sandy." 

Cowboys?" 
"Yes; the knights, you know. . . . You were going to tell me about 
them. A while back, you remember. Figuratively speaking, game's 
called." 

Game — " 
"Yes, yes, yes! Go to the bat — "™ 

73 Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xx, p. 163. Cf . Don Quixote, ed. Clemen- 
cin, I, Chapter xviii, p. 276. 

74 Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xx, p. 162. Cf . Don Quixote, ed. Clemen- 
cm, I, Chapter ii, p. 29; Chapter xvii, p. 255; Chapter xviii, p. 260. 

76 Numerous critics have noted such a general resemblance. W. D. 
Howells asserted, for instance, that the Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court was quite comparable to the Ingenious Gentleman of La Mancha. 
Brander Matthews placed Mark Twain on a level with Cervantes and 
Moliere. Albert Bigelow Paine, when seeking a basis of comparison, 
ranked Huckleberry Finn higher than Don Quixote. 

n Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xv, p. 113. Cf. the account of Buck 
Fanshaw's funeral in Roughing It, where the parson fails to understand 
Scotty's 'ante and pass the buck,' 'gone up the flume,' 'kicked the bucket,' 
etc., while Scotty has equal difficulty in comprehending the parson's 'mys- 
terious country from whose bourne no traveler returns.' A rather similar 
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Mark Twain used to vary this type of joke by having the 
misunderstanding of terms result not merely in naive cre- 
dulity, but in panic. An example of this variation is found 
in The Prince and the Pauper, where the constable is fright- 
ened out of his wits by Sir Miles: 

"In the law the crime is called Non compos mentis lex talionis sic transit 
gloria mundi." 
"Ah, my God." 
"And the penalty is death!" 
"God be merciful to me a sinner!" 

The Yankee produces devastating results by his word: 

Mekkamuselmannenmassenmenschenmoerdermohrenmuttermarmormonu- 
mentenmacher I 77 

To summarize: The influence of Cervantes, apparent al- 
ready in the Innocents Abroad, is very manifest in the Life 
on the Mississippi, where Mark Twain chooses Cervantes 
as a sort of standard-bearer against the romantic Walter Scott. 

effect is obtained in Innocents Abroad when the pilgrims pretend not to 
understand what an Egyptian mummy is. (Innocents Abroad, I, Chapter 
xxvii, pp. 372-373). 

Cervantes represents Don Quixote as being naively shocked because one 
criminal has been sent to the galleys for being "enamorado," while another's 
crime is simply that he is "musico y cantor." (Don Quixote, ed. Clemencin., 

I, Chapter xxii, pp. 351-353). 

The foundation of this scene in Don Quixote is in Rinconete y Cortadillo 
a novela mentioned in Don Quixote (ed. Clemencin, I, Chapter xlvii, in Vol. 

II, p. 368). In this novela, the following explanation of thieves' slang 
is made to those aspiring young criminals, Rinc6n and Cortado: ". . . 
porque los dias pasados dieron tres ansias a un cuatrero que habia murciado 
dos roznos, y con estar flaco y cuartanario, asi los sufri6 sin cantar, como 
si fueran nada; y esto atribuimos los del arte a su buena devoci6n, porque 
sus fuerzas no eran bastantes para sufrir el primer desconcierto del verdugo; 
y porque si que me han de preguntar algunos vocablos de los que he dicho, 
quiero curarme en salud y decirselo antes que me la pregunten: sepan 
vuestras mercedes que cuatrero es ladr6n de bestias; ansia es el tormento; 
roznos los asnos, hablando con perd6n; primer desconcierto es las primeras 
vueltas de cordel que da el verdugo." 

Cuatrero and cantar en el ansia are explained both in the novela and in 
Don Quixote. 

77 Connecticut Yankee, Chapter xxiii, p. 199. 
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In Tom Sawyer, and especially in Huckleberry Finn, Mark 
Twain parallels closely the masterpiece of Cervantes. He 
alters the character of Tom Sawyer so that, like Don Quix- 
ote, he is an omnivorous reader of romance, and desires to 
act out the rdles of his favorite heroes. He alters also the 
character of Huckleberry Finn, transforming him from a 
very imaginative character to a prosaic Sancho Panza, a 
foil to the brilliant Tom Sawyer. For the romances of 
chivalry which turned the brain of Don Quixote, Mark 
Twain substitutes more modern romances, such as the Life 
of Baron Trench, and Monte Cristo, which inspire the wild 
fancies of Tom Sawyer. In attempting the r61es of his 
favorite heroes, Tom Sawyer falls into frequent altercations 
with Huck Finn, which resemble closely the arguments be- 
tween Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. One or two episodes 
from Don Quixote are imitated directly in Huckleberry Finn, 
with acknowledgment by the author. The Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court, which contains numerous 
reminiscences of Huckleberry Finn, is essentially another 
imitation of Don Quixote, because of its satire upon chivalry 
and chivalrous romances. Alisande ("Sandy"), speaking the 
language of Malory, or a modified version of Lecky, is the 
author's Don Quixote. The scoffing Yankee is his glorified 
Sancho Panza. One or two episodes in the Connecticut 
Yankee are apparently imitated directly from Don Quixote, 
and the author's style of humor is often strikingly similar to 
that of Cervantes. 

Olin Harris Moore 



